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President's Report September 2012 

...Bruce Lindsay 


A s this President's report goes to press, the Swans have just 
#%won the AFL Grand Final on a day that looked more like 
winter than Spring, and the 4-yearly Council elections cycle is 
upon us again. 

In recent years, the Club has had some useful engagement with 
Council, but also faced major issues on the planning and 
development front, not least the prospect (underway) of very 
significance expansion of Geelong's urban footprint and that of 
various regional towns. While I'll leave commentary on local 
government at that for the time being, other perhaps bigger 
environmental challenges are on the horizon at State and 
Federal Government level. The Environment Defenders' Office 
and the VNPA were recently in Geelong talking to a proposed 
devolution of national environmental law to the States and 
Territories as well as diminution of national standards and 
controls (in the name of reducing 'green tape' for business). The 
precise character of those proposals has yet to crystallise. At the 
same time, we are seeing the State Government vigorously 


pursue a 'roll back' of environmental, conservation and planning 
protections, notably in allowing greater development in relation to 
'green wedges' and national parks and erosion of community 
appeal and notice rights related to planning permission. More 
recent proposals, and particularly concerning to the Club, are to 
make removal of native vegetation easier, based such removal 
on less rigorous information, and undermine the general policy of 
a 'net gain' of native vegetation across landscapes. I urge Club 
members to have a look at the Consultation Paper on this issue 
in particular and make a submission or raise the matter with your 
local MP: http://www.dse.vic.gov.au/land-management/land/ 
native-vegetation-home. 

Finally, the State Government is also proposing the enact an 
Invasive Species Management Act and are seeking input in 
response to a DPI Discussion Paper: http://www.dpi.vic.gov.au/ 
agriculture/pests-diseases-and-weeds/protecting- 
victoria-pest-animals-weeds/legislation,-policy-and-perm its/new- 
invasive-species-legislation. 


Tonight... 

... Ade Foster will talk about frogs. 

At the November meeting... 

...Ben Cairns will be talking about the hydrogeology of the Geelong region 


GFNC excursion map 
X marks the meeting 
place, Murphys Rd, 
Staughton Vale. See 
p. 16 for details. 



GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 

e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Rob Ganly, is of a Spotted Harrier at 
Avalon on 14 September 2012. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by GFNC member Jennifer Carr, is of a 
Horsfield’s Bronze Cuckoo, Lake Connewarre. 
















Excursion—Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve 

16 September 2012 


...Deborah Evans 


pleasant spring day drew 13 field nats out to 
Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve to enjoy 
the birds and plants, with the additional hope of finding 
some interesting orchids. We were met at the reserve 
by Dianne Hughes, President of the Friends Group and 
Neil Anderton who was to be our main guide for the day, 
keeping up a non-stop flow of fascinating information. A 
number of other members of the Friends Group joined 
us along the way, and also shared their knowledge of 
the local flora with us. 


things to come, including the Adder’s Tongue 
Ophioglossum lusitanicum. This is a small fern 
widespread in Victoria in most regions, identifiable by its 
single distinctive first leaf. The delicate purple-blue 
flowers of Clover Glycine were a special treat. This 
species is reasonably widespread in its distribution, 
through Tasmania, South Australia and Victoria, but is 
uncommon and listed as vulnerable both nationally and 
in each state. Inverleigh NCR is a very good spot for it. 



We started on the Old Teesdale Track with two stops at 
grassy areas that kept our noses to the ground as we 
photographed orchids, enjoyed the multi-coloured 
display of sundews (not yet flowering), Blue Squill, 
orange Parrot Peas, Running Postman, Early Nancy, 
stackhousias, goodenias and hibbertias, and tried to 
identify the leaves appearing to herald more exciting 



Clover Gycine Photo: Lorraine Phelan 



Bronze Bird-orchid Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Flowering and notable plants 

...Lorraine Phelan 

Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle 
Acacia pycnantha Golden Wattle 
Acianthus pusillus Small Gnat Orchid 
Burchardia umbellate M i I km ai ds 
Caladenia parva Small Spider-orchid 
Caiadenia sp. aff. verrucosa Inverleigh Spider-orchid 
Chamaescilla corymbosa Blue Squill 
Chiloglottis trapeziformis Dainty Bird-orchid 
Chiloglottis X pescottiana Bronze Bird-orchid 
Clematis microphylla Small-leaved Clematis 
Cynoglossum suaveolens Sweet Hounds-tongue 
Dianella sp. 

Dillwynia sp. Parrot-pea 
Diuris chrysiopsis Golden Moths 
Drosera glanduligera Scarlet Sundew 
Drosera peltata subsp. peltata Tall Sundew 
Glossodia major Waxlip Orchid 
Glycine latrobeana Clover Glycine 
Goodenia geniculata Bent Goodenia 
Hibbertia riparia Guinea-flower 
Hyalosperma demissum Moss Sun ray 
Kennedia prostrate Running Postman 
Leptorrhynchos squamatus Scaly Buttons 
Leucochrysum albicans var. tricolor Hoary Sunray 
Leucopogon virgatus Common Beard-heath 
Microseris sp. Yam Daisy 
Millotia tennifolia Soft Millotia 
Ophioglossum lusitanicum Adder’s Tongue 
Oxalis sp. Native Oxalis 
Pheladenia deformis Bluebeard orchid 
Pimelea humilis Common Riceflower 
Platylobium obtusangulum Common Flat-pea 
Pterolstylis nutans Maroonhood 
Pterostylis concinna Trim Greenhood 
Pterostylis nana Dwarf Greenhood 
Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood 
Stackhousia monogyna Creamy Candles 
Thysanotus patersonii Twining Fringe-lily 
Triptilodiscus pygmaeus Common Sunray 
Wurmbea dioica Early Nancy 
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The orchid lovers were not disappointed, finding a 
wonderful patch of Bronze Bird-orchid Chiloglottis x 
pescottiana, Dainty Wasp-orchid C. trapeziformis and 
Common Bird-orchid C. valida. C. x pesocottiana (which 
is named after Trevor’s uncle, E. E. Pescott) is a cross 
between the other two species. 

Like the flowers, the fungi were small but abundant, 
including many tiny yellow Lichenomphalia umbellifera 
[possibly] and the fascinating Small Dung Button Poronia 
erici on the macropod droppings, which needed a hand 
lens to reveal its lattice-like structure. 

Lunch was back at the old tip site that now houses the 
car park and excellent new information board. Some 
members of both the GFNC and Friends departed from 
there for other commitments while the remainder were 
led by Neil to the north-west corner of the reserve to 
hunt for the Inverleigh Spider Orchids. The Inverleigh 
Spider Orchid (Caladenia sp. aff. patersonii or C. sp. aff. 
fragrantissima, depending on the authority) is unique to 
the Inverleigh NCR. The orchids are protected by a 
fenced enclosure (which encompasses about 95% of the 
known population) and individual cages. The cages have 
proved important for keeping out not just the normal 
grazers that can be excluded by fencing, but also the 
possums who nip off the flowers and the White-winged 
Choughs who love to dig up the tubers. We saw one 
small moss bed near the enclosure which the choughs 
had worked over quite recently for tubers of the Slaty 
Helmet-orchid Corybas incurvus, and they had also 
evidently been hard at work on the Old Teesdale Track, 
digging up both Chiloglottis x pescottiana and C. 
trapeziformis. 

While individual endemic species such as the spider 
orchids are an important focus for conservation efforts, 
the 1050 hectare reserve also provides protection for 
two important vegetation communities. One is the Plains 
Grassy Woodland EVC (883 ha), which is endangered 
within the Victorian Volcanic Plains Bioregion. Inverleigh 
NCR contains 67% of the total area of this vegetation 
community that is protected within Victoria’s parks and 
reserves network. The other is the Damp Sands Herb- 



Soft Millotia Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Rich Woodland (93 ha), which represents 95% of the 
area protected in the parks and reserves system. The 
conservation status of this vegetation community in the 
bioregion is vulnerable. 

The recent change of name from the Inverleigh Flora 
and Fauna Reserve to the Inverleigh Nature 
Conservation Reserve is not just an example of the 
currently fashionable practice of ‘re-branding’, but an 
important upgrade in conservation status in recognition 
of the reserve’s habitat values. As with any smaller 
reserve, maintaining the reserve’s character and 
diversity presents ongoing issues—how to control the 
Acacia paradoxa ; how to prevent grazing pressure from 
kangaroos and wallabies restricting re-generation of 
banksias and she-oaks; and how to control the Veldt 
Grass which is invading, particularly in the north, and 
which, being unpalatable to most species, is not easily 
controlled by grazing. 

It was a delightful day, with the weather gods timing the 
rain to perfection—starting just as Barry was reading out 
the bird list. Thank you very much to the all the Friends 
for sharing your knowledge with us. 

For those GFNC members not able to make it to the 
excursion, do join the Friends on 28 October, when the 
new name and status is ‘launched’. [See information box 
on p. 13.] 


Bird list 

... Barry Li rig ham 


Crested Pigeon 
White-necked Heron 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Galah 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Pallid Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 


Red Wattlebird 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 
Fairy Martin 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 
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Out and about: Holiday tracks and sidetracks 


... Valda Dedman 


T his August we left Geelong’s dreary rain behind and 
headed for the sun. When we go off on a caravanning 
holiday, we’re never quite sure where we'll end up. It’s 
easy to get diverted—by a cockroach, or ants on wattle 
flowers, or a flock of galahs so tightly packed they darken 
the sky as they fly to roost in the red gums beside the 
Castlereagh, or just a sign to a lookout. 

Ancient Granite 

Mt Pilot is just a pimple by world standards, only 544 
metres above sea level, but from its summit you have a 
350° view of the surrounding countryside. The Mt Pilot 
batholith is 380 Ma, its granite formations running east- 
west and comprising most of the southern section of the 
Chiltern-Mt Pilot National Park. The park contains the 
largest reserved area of Black Cypress-pine Cupressus 
endlicheri in Victoria. The Eldorado fire of 2003 burned 
33% of the park, particularly the granitic regime vegetation 
and there were fears that, since it regrows from seed, the 
Black Cypress-pine might not recover if another fire were 
to occur before seedling trees can reach maturity. Fire 
ecology of this species is being studied. We were pleased 
to find large and healthy specimens growing among the 
granite. It was a species we would frequently encounter in 
our travels further north, but here it was special. 

Attacked by plants 

The first attack was very painful and quite unexpected. I 
was just walking through roadside grass to look at an 
interesting shrub, when I felt an excruciating pain about 
my ankle, and found I was gripped tightly by the long 
spines of a cactus. I could ease them out by pulling my 
sock away from my leg, but pliers were needed to pull the 
whole plant from the sock. It was a very nasty plant, a 
Creeping Pear Opuntia humifusa, sometimes known as 
the Devil's Tongue, an epithet it fully deserves. It is a 
native of eastern USA, and a prohibited plant in Australia. 

The second attack was 
anticipated and difficult to 
avoid. We knew about 
Cobblers Pegs Bidens 
pilosa, which frequent 
roadsides. They like 
disturbed areas with sun 
and we were very wary 
when we saw their metre 
-high dark stems, topped 
with black seeds ending 
in a little barbed tubercle, 
just waiting to attach 
themselves to as much 
of our clothing as 
possible. They are not a 
declared noxious weed, 
but each plant can 


mature within 18 weeks and may produce 3000-6000 
seeds, which can remain dormant for five years. It is said 
to be a native of South America, and was thought to be 
introduced to Australia, but it has been found in the 
collection that Banks and Solander made of plants from 
Botany Bay in 1770. Robert Brown collected it at 
Newcastle in 1804 and did not seem to regard it as non- 
indigenous. It now has a worldwide distribution. 

Primitive plants 

We were excited to find both male and female 
macrozamia plants growing in a little remnant of Pilliga 
scrub, an area of deep sand over sandstone, where you 
take a vehicle off the track at your peril, even to turn 
round. Macrozamias are cycads. The female cone 
contains ovules that develop into large hard seeds if 
fertilised; the male cone produces the pollen. The transfer 
of pollen to ovule is not carried out by the wind, as usually 
happens with cone-bearing plants, but by tiny specialised 
insects—Cycadothrips or Tranes weevils. And how they 
are induced to do this is even more remarkable. The 
weevils and thrips are obligatory and spend their whole life 
cycle, from egg to adult, on their specific host 
macrozamia. There are only three species of 
Cycadothrips, each with a very different distribution. 

C. albrechti occurs only in Central Australia where it 
fertilises M. macdonnelli ; C. emmaliami is only found in 
southwestern Australia; while C. chadwicki Is limited to 
eastern Australia, where most of the 38 macrozamia 
species occur. These thrips feed on pollen. During the 
‘coning’ season males attract the thrips into the cone with 
a scent, then evict them by increasing the temperature by 
as much as 25 degrees hotter than the surrounding air, 
which turns the scent into a stink. Then, with an amazing 
synchrony, the female cones produce a subtle attractant 
perfume which lures the pollen-laden thrips inside, where 
there is no reward but where they drop pollen to 

successfully fertilise the 
ripe ovules. They return 
to the male cones when 
these cool down again. 

In Oxley’s tracks 

We found the 
macrozamias in 
Garrawilla National Park, 
just 937ha and the last of 
the Pilliga country which 
had given the explorer 
John Oxley so much 
strife. It adjoins the Oxley 
Highway, which follows 
almost the same route to 
the coast as he took in 
1818. Garrawilla is the 
name given to a time of 



Healthy Black Cypress-pines in Mt Pilot N.P. Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Male macrozamia cone. 


intermittent volcanic activity that started some 180 million 
years ago. Conical hills which dot the landscape caught 
our eye, as they did Oxley's: 

These valleys and hills abound with kangaroos, and on the 
plains numbers of emus were seen. 

We seemed to be once more in the 
land of plenty, and the horses as 
well as men had cause to rejoice at 
the change, from the miserable 
harassing deserts through which we 
had been struggling for the last six 
weeks, to this beautiful and fertile 
country .... Chains and ridges of low 
forest hills, which gradually rise from 
the horizontal level, are scattered 
over these plains, and stand for the 
most part detached like islands; varying 
the scenery in a most picturesque 
manner, as they are generally clothed 
with wood of apple tree, cypress, and 
other species of eucalyptus, intermingled 
with various acacias in full flower. 

He called the plains the Liverpool Plains 
and spent some time climbing the little 
hills. 

Twenty five thousand years earlier 
diprotodons roamed these plains as they 
had done for more than a million years. 

Between 1979 and 1984 the Australian 
Museum excavated a complete skeleton, 
as well a femur and a pelvis from a site 
near Tambar Springs on the Liverpool 
Plains. It can now be seen in the 
Australian Museum display at the Visitor 
Centre at Coonabarabran. 


Almost the size of a hippopotamus, these 
giant wombat-like creatures Diprotodon 
optatum were the largest marsupials ever 
known. They were herbivorous grazers, 
and had two forward pointing incisors 
(from which they take their name) in the 
middle of the lower jaw and three in the 
upper jaw, as well as a set of molars. 



Hine, daughter of the quarry owner, noticed a fossil tooth 
which had been exposed when overburden was removed. 
She showed it to her science teacher and it was sent to 
the Melbourne Museum. It was a significant find and 
further excavation revealed several skeletons, which 
included the most complete skull 
found to that date. In other places 
hair and foot impressions have been 
found, and a female with a baby 
where her pouch would have been. 

In June of this year a find of more 
than 40 diprotodons, north of Eulo in 
southwest Queensland was reported. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 



Apsley Falls Photo: Valda Dedman 


Male diprotodons were larger than 
females. All had turned-in hind feet 
like modern wombats, but these feet 
seem uncommonly small for an animal that 
weighed perhaps 2.5 tonnes. The incisors 
grew continuously and were perfect for 
slicing off material, while the molars, which 
are as big as a human fist were used for 
grinding tough material. They were not 
wombats; a giant wombat Phascolonus 
gigas also existed in the late Pleistocene 
and may have been the largest burrowing 
animal that ever lived. Modern animals in 
the Order Diprotodontia include wombats, 
koala, possums, bettongs and kangaroos. 

We continued to follow Oxley, although our 
passage was much faster and the weather 
was kinder. His journal provided a focus 
for our own explorations. 

Apsley Falls 

Oxley had reckoned without the Great 
Escarpment, the sheer western rim of the 
Northern Tableland. A tremendous ravine 
running near north and south blocked his 
way and he had to retreat westwards 
along its edge until he could find a place to 
recross the Apsley River beside which he 
had camped near Walcha several days 
earlier. There was one compensation—the 
magnificent Apsley Falls. 


Diprotodons occurred over much of eastern Australia for 
thousands of years. They have not been found in 
Tasmania, but are known from King island. They inhabited 
open forest, woodlands and grasslands. Climate change 
may have caused their extinction. 

The first remains were discovered in the Wellington Caves 
in 1838 and sent over to Richard Owen in England, where 
they caused quite a stir. A mass extinction of juveniles 
was found in Lake Calabonna in 1950. Museum Victoria 
has a very well preserved skull which was discovered in a 
claypit at Bacchus Marsh. In 1974 thirteen year old Kerry 


At this spot, the country seems cleft in twain, and divided 
to its very foundation: a ledge of rocks, two or three feet 
higher than the level on either side, divides the waters in 
two, which, falling over a perpendicular rock two hundred 
and thirty-five feet in height, forms this grand cascade. At 
a distance of three hundred yards, and an elevation of as 
many feet, we were wetted with the spray which arose like 
small rain from the bottom: the noise was deafening; and if 
the river had been full, so as to cover its entire bed, it 
would have been perhaps more awfully grand, but 
certainly not so beautiful. After winding through the cleft 
rocks about four hundred yards, it again falls in one single 
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sheet upwards of one hundred feet, and continues in a 
succession of smaller falls about a quarter of a mile lower, 
where the cliffs are of a perpendicular height, on each side 
exceeding one thousand two hundred feet, the width at the 
edges about two hundred yards. From thence it descends 
as before described until all sight of it is lost, from the vast 
elevation of the rocky hills which it divides and runs 
through. The different points of this deep glen seem as if 
they would fit into the opposite fissures which form the 
smaller glens alternately on either side. The whole is 
indeed a grand natural spectacle, and is an indubitable 
mark of the vast convulsions which this country must at 
one period have undergone. The rocks are all slate, the 
upper romanae of which are of a light brown colour, rotten, 
and easily separated. Nearer the base or surface of the 
water they are of a dark blue, and of a firmer texture. 

Falling 213 feet into a narrow, steep-sided gorge, the 
Apsley Falls are indeed spectacular. The gorge walls are 
of slate which splits vertically. The falls and gorge area 
forms the westernmost extension of the Oxley Wild Rivers 
National Park. In perfect sunshine and using various 
lookouts and steps and a newly-built suspension bridge 
we were able to view these falls in comfort. 

Oxley was held up by constant rain, and later the 
equinoctial gales were terrifying. The way over the eastern 
section of the Great Dividing Range was often so steep 
that the horses had difficulty and even died in the attempt. 
The vegetation became so dense that a passage had to 
be cut by hand, but eventually they could make their way 
along a river valley, the Hastings, which brought them to 
the sea at Port Macquarie. 

... it was a continued ascending and descending of the 
most frightful precipices, so covered with trees and shrubs 
and creeping vines, that we frequently were obliged to cut 
our way through: at the bottom of one of these, we left the 
sick horse in a dying state. To add to our perplexities, it 
rained incessantly, and was so thick and dark, that 
towards evening it was with difficulty we could see 


sufficient of our way to avoid being dashed to pieces .... 
The vines were of enormous size, and in many instances 
had entirely enveloped the trees to which they had 
attached themselves, a small part of their trunks only 
being here and there visible. 

The journey down to the coast is still very steep and very 
slow (with many 35 kmh bends) and very impressive. 
However, I will give Oxley the final say: 

...to our great j'oy and satisfaction, we arrived on the sea¬ 
shore about half a mile from the entrance of what we saw 
(with no small pleasure), formed a port to the river which 
we had been tracing from Sea View Mount. Thus, after 
twelve weeks travelling over a country exceeding three 
hundred and fifty miles, in a direct line from the Macquarie 
River, without a single serious fatality, we had the 
gratification to find that neither our time nor our exertions 
had been uselessly bestowed; and we trusted that the 
limited examination, which our means would allow us to 
make of the entrance of this port, would ultimately throw 
open the whole interior to the Macquarie River, for the 
benefit of British settlers. ...I named this inlet, Port 
Macquarie, in honour of His Excellency the Governor, the 
original promoter of these expeditions. 

References: 

australianmuseum.net.au/Diprotodon-optatum 
http://plantnet.rbgsyd.nsw.gov.au Botany of Botany Bay. 
Oxley, J (1820) Journal of Two Expeditions into the 
Interior of New South Wales, John Murray, London. 
Pescott, T (1978) Natural Victoria, Rigby, Adelaide. 

Terry, I, Walter, G, Moore, C, Roemer, R (2009) ‘Made for 
one another: Cycadothrips, pollen and Australian 
Macrozamia cycads’ Journal of Insect Science. 
Vickers-rich, P&T (1993) Wildlife of Gondwana. Reed, 
Chatswood, NSW. 

Whitehead, J (2005) Tracking the Explorers, Volume 2, 
Oxley and Evans, J. Whitehead, Coonaobarabran. 
www.dpi.nsw.gov.au. Identify cactus: a prickly pest 
problem. 


Club Clothing 

We hope you all like the look of the new clothing and logo. 

Please try on items at the general meeting to get an idea of the 
size you will require. 

An order form for the new club clothing is enclosed in this 
month’s Naturalist. 

Please return orders (and cheques or cash) by the November 
meeting, either in person or by mail. 

There is a minimum total order number of 10 for each item. If we 
do not receive enough orders cheques or money will be returned. 

Thank you . The GFNC Committee 


Preliminary notice 

GFNC excursion 
18 November 2012 
Mud Island 

The excursion to Mud Island on 18 November involves hire of a 
boat to transport us to the island. We will also call past Popes 
Eye on the return trip. 

Cost of hire is $60 per person. Limit of 22 persons on the boat. 

Please confirm your booking by emailing Barry Lingham at 
gfnc@vicnet.net.au or ph 52554291. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


B utterflies have been slow to return, apart from the 
Cabbage Whites, of course. We were only without 
them for about six weeks. Tom Fletcher’s Cabbage Whites 
that looked a bit scruffy could mean that they had not even 
been overwintering as pupae, but hiding out somewhere. 
Joe Hubbard’s Monarch that was somewhat the worse for 
wear could indicate that it had migrated south. Australian 
Painted Ladies were first seen in the second week of 

September, but as 
yet we have had 
no records of their 
‘companion’ 
Yellow Admirals. 
The Ladies are a 
little earlier than 
last year. And 
where are our 
familiar Jezebels? 
Both John 
Newman and 
Trevor Pescott 
have seen just 
one, but could not 
tell the species. 

Painted Lady, Highton Photo: Valda Dedman 


We have an exciting ‘find’ from John, though. When he 
was going through some photos, he found he had many 
that he now identifies as a Bright Shield-skipper that he 
saw at Distillery Creek last Australia Day. This is only our 
second record of this species; it was previously recorded 
at Carlisle Heath in 2009 by Marilyn Hewish. 



Bright Shield-Skipper, Distillery Creek. Photo: John Newman 



Cabbage White 

12/08/12 

Inverleigh, Leigh River 

1 flying along edge of river 

TF 


13/08/12 

Ocean Grove Woodlands Estate 

1 rather scruffy 

TF 


18/08/12 

Maltby Bypass, Werribee 

11 at Werribee market gardens. None seen 
between these and Geelong 

JN 


19/08/12 

Moorabool River Bridge, Geelong Ring 
Rd 

1 

JN 


20/08/12 

Ocean Grove Woodlands Estate 

2 rather scruffy 

TF 


22/08/12 

Hoppers Crossing, Princes Hwy 

1 

TF 


28/08/12 

Jerringot 

1,sunny 

JN 


28/08/12 

Geelong suburbs 

many flying around suburbs 

JN 


16/09/12 

Inverleigh Nature Reserve 

several, Club excursion 

GFNC 


20/09/12 

Durdiwarrah 

1 

TF 


22/09/12 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate 

2 in garden 

TF 

Australian Painted Lady 

10/09/12 

Swan Bay west walk, southern end 

1 in salt marsh 

JN 


10/09/12 

O'Donoghues Rd, Anglesea 

1, heathland 

JN 


16/09/12 

Inverleigh Nature Reserve 

2, Club excursion 

GFNC 


20/09/12 

Brisbane Ranges, Friday's 

Campground 

1 

TF 


22/09/12 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate 

1 in garden 

TF 


22/09/12 

Yaugher 

1 rather tatty 

TP 


27/09/12 

Wandana Heights 

1 in suburban garden 

LPh 


27/09/12 

Highton 

Picked up and photographed. Apparently 
they can be quite docile and even feign 
death. This one was alive but subdued. 

VWD 

Monarch 

19/09/12 

Pt Henry 

1 looking the worse for wear 

JH 


Observers: GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; TF, Tom Fletcher; 
TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 
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Mammal report 


Mammal additions 


...Trevor Pescott 


Platypus 

1 

19/08/12 

Viewed from Red Gum Island bridge, Buckley Falls, at about 4.30 p.m., it 
was swimming against the flood-waters just downstream fro the bridge. It 
floated on the surface for about 30 seconds with its head up, as if looking 
upstream. 

SQu 


1 

17/09/12 

Buckley Falls, swimming around the Barwon River banks near Red Gum 
Island bridge. 

SQu 

Short-beaked Echidna 


05/09/12 

Batesford, extensive diggings in Dog Rocks Sanctuary. 

SQu 


1 

26/09/12 

Batesford, among Yellow Gums, dug itself in quickly. 

SQu 

Koala 

2 

12/08/12 

Werribee Gorge; one was in a Manna Gum beside River Walk. The other 
was first seen in the middle of the road, just past the entrance to the park, 
near some Yellow Gums. My first impression was that it was drinking from a 
puddle, but it moved off very quickly, walking for about 20 m, watching us all 
the time. It eventually climbed into a Grey Box and appeared to start eating. 

SQu 



03/09/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, heard grunting 11.15 p.m. 

WCo 

Common Brushtail 

1 

14/08/12 

Newtown, sitting on top of a power line. 


Possum 

2 

21/08/12 

Eastern Gardens, low in trees. 

SQu 


1 

27/08/12 

Newtown, ran along the side fence of our house. 

SQu 

Sugar Glider 

1 

13/08/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, found dead in garden, no obvious injuries apart 
from small puncture marks on the throat and belly. 

WCo 


1 

26/08/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, seen climbing then gliding between trees in 
roadside reserve, 6.40 p.m. 

WCo 


1 

09/09/12 

As above, 7.00 p.m. 

WCo 

Common Ringtail 

1 

17/08/12 

Newtown, running along a powerline to a street tree. 

SQu 

Possum 

1 

21/08/12 

In Eastern Gardens. 

SQu 


2 

22/08/12 

Newtown, one in Stinton Avenue, another in Vista Road, both on 
powerlines. 

SQu 


1 

11/09/12 

South Street, Belmont; injured, it was collected by wildlife rescue. It may 
have had pouch young. 

PP 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

c20 

12/08/12 

Ripley, grazing in a paddock beside a major salt-scar beside the Geelong- 
Bacchus Marsh Road. 

SQu 

Black Wallaby 

1 

11/08/12 

Batesford, downstream of the CoGG Moorabool River reserve. 

SQu 

1 

02/09/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, hopping beside the road. 

WCo 


2 

26/09/12 

Batesford, seen bounding off together. 

SQu 

Microbat sp 

1 

11/08/12 

Flying low overhead beside the Moorabool River, Batesford. 

SQu 

Water Rat (Rakali) 

1 

26/09/12 

Batesford, swimming across the Moorabool River, white Tail-tip clearly 
visible. The first 1 have seen here. 

SQu 

Red Fox 


25/08/12 

Footprints at the junction of the Moorabool River Reserve tracks, Batesford. 

SQu 

Fallow Deer 

1 

12/09/12 

Eclipse Road near Graham’s Creek Road, Brisbane Ranges; nearly hit by 

WCo; KCk; 




the car when it ran across the road, stopped about 30 m into bush, and 
appeared to want to come back across the road to farmland, 5.00 p.m. It 
was in the winter grey colouring. 

OCo; CCo 


Observers: CCo, Colin Cook; KCo, Kirsten Cook; OCo, Owen Cook; PP, Priscilla Pescott; SQu, Stuart Quick; WCk, Wendy Cook 


Library additions 

...Lorraine Phelan 

Birds of the Australian Arid Lands Botanic Garden, Peter 
Langdon, 2012 [398.29 LAN] 

Birdwatcher: the Life of Roger Tory Peterson, Elizabeth J 
Rosenthal, 2008 (Donor: C. Morley) [598.092 ROS] 

Creating Sustainable Communities in a Changing World, 

Philip E J Roetman & Christopher B Daniels, 2011 
[307.14 ROE] 

The Feathery Tribe: Robert Ridgway and the Modern Study 
of Birds, Daniel Lewis, 2012 (Donor: C. Morley) [598.092 
LEW] 

The Possum-Tail Tree: Understanding Possums through 
Citizen Science, Philip E J Roatman & Christopher B 
Daniels, 2009 [599.23 ROA] 


Surf Coast Energy Group 
Invites you to 

Winged Sentinels: Birds and Climate Change 

Janice Wormworth 

7.30 p.m., Friday 5 October 
Surf Coast Plaza, Recreation Hall, Beach Rd, Torquay 

Janice is a science writer with a background in biology and 
journalism. 

Tickets available (by donation) at Patagonia, Torquay health 
Foods, Wholefood Cafe Geelong, Starfish Bakery Barwon 
Heads and at the door if not sold out. 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


C hance, that unpredictable element! How often this comes 
into play in our sphere of interests. Some might call it good 
fortune, or right place right time—whatever! And do you make 
the most of it when it comes around? In my case...well read on. 

The setting was the Pink Lakes in north-west Victoria which, 
given the right conditions, can be beautiful as well as full of 
interest. So, here we were, the place to ourselves except for the 
birds, especially these ground-feeding parrots. As we put them 
up they retreated to trees where they all but disappeared. 

We couldn't get close to them so the best we could do was point 
cameras at a given tree and hope we caught a parrot or two. 
After some binocular time, and retreating deep green backs, I 
pronounced them to be Blue Bonnets—a name I must have 
plucked out of thin air. There’s nothing like being blissfully 
ignorant is there? 


conditions—water pale pink but still something! Some lake 
edges 'glow ruby red with samphires'. They do! 

• Salt tolerant plants around lakes, salt paperbark for example, 
and some mallee woodland away from them. 

• We visited 11/09/2012. Used Pioneer Drive. Recommended. 

• You know, we could have our own pink lakes here in 
Geelong, maybe call them Blue Lakes, be creative, save the 
wetlands, and generate tourist dollars at the same time. 

Now I’m looking forward to October, my favourite month, when 

everything is ‘blooming lovely’. 

Cheers! 

[Photos: Joe and Val Hubbard] 


That evening, with field guide handy, I checked photos for those 
parrots and, as expected, most were of trees. But a couple, with 
a liberal dose of magnification, revealed my touted Bluebonnets 
were none other than Mallee Ringnecks. Never mind, still a good 
find and no harm done. (Then Val reminded me we had told the 
motel people about the Blue Bonnets!) Well! 


Slightly deflated I set about binning the useless photos, got to the 
last few, decided on one last look with them blown up many 
times, and found deep in the foliage a Mulga Parrot, so 
unexpected that it just about flew out of the camera. And as the 
guide described, ‘intense green, splashed crimson, red, yellow- 
orange and much blue on wings’. Beautiful. 


And found just by chance—that unpredictable element— 
measured by clicks of the delete button on the camera. 


After writing this I found another Mulga Parrot in the same photo! 


About Pink Lakes 

• Part of the Murray-Sunset National Park. 

• Access by 2WD off Mallee Highway at Linga, 60 km west of 
Ouyen. 

• Salt mining here 1916-1979. People lived here! 

• Very salty, clear water; coloured by red algae. Best winter¬ 
spring after rain. 

• Overcast days best for photography. We experienced sunny 
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Hotel Tadpole 


...Rosalind Smallwood 


My small tribute to Dave King. 

These frog eggs are from my garden 
wetland, which tends to dry out quickly on 
windy days. So the tadpoles have been 
given temporary housing in Hotel Tadpole 
on the kitchen bench until the rain comes 
again. 

There’s also an amazing collection of tiny 
aquatic creatures which came with the pond 
water. I’ve wasted hours watching with a 
hand lens, as well as taking progress shots. 

And three days later? Follow the link. 
http://www. voutube.com/watch? 
v=G85W0gmi1 J4&feature=voutu.be 

Frogspawn Day3 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 



Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 

...Trevor Pescott 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

25/09/12 

Belmont, a tiny individual found at our home in Victoria Terrace. 

TP 

Tree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) 

1 

12/09/12 

Batesford, Dog Rocks Sanctuary, caught. 

SQ 


1 

12/09/12 

Barwon Heads caravan and camping reserve. 

MHz 


2 

12/09/12 

Ocean Grove, coastal reserve. 

MHz 


2 

19/09/12 

Collendina, Buckley Park Foreshore Reserve. 

MHz 


1 

20/09/12 

Point Lonsdale, Buckley Park Foreshore Reserve. 

MHz 

Cunningham’s Skink 

1 

23/09/12 

Buckley Falls, sunning on rock ledge. 

TP 

Southern Water Skink 

5 

23/09/12 

Buckley Falls, among rocks. 

TP 

Garden Skink 

1 

22/09/12 

Yaugher, sunning on a rock. 

TP 

Pagenstecher’s Skink 

2 

29/06/12 

Moolap Salt Works, under pieces of timber on the ground. 

JH,TP 

Southern Brown Tree Frog 


28/07/12 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, calling. 

GMc 

Victorian Smooth Froglet 


15/09/12 

Yaugher, heard calling during the day. 

TP 

Common Froglet 


22/09/12 

Cemetery Road, Yaugher, calling from waterhole. 

TP 



23/09/12 

Baensch’s Lane, Connewarre, many calling. 

TP 

Pobblebonk Frog 


23/09/12 

Baensch’s Lane, Connewarre, 2 calling. 

TP 


Observers: GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; MHz, Maarten Hulzebosch; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott 



Southern Water Skink, Buckley Falls Photo: Trevor Pescott Cunningham’s Skink, Buckley Falls Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Birds of Western Canada—Barry Lingham 
Bird Group meeting, 20 September 2012 

...Dean Hewish 


I n July 2012, Barry and Bernie Lingham visited western 
Canada and Alaska. The purpose of the trip was mainly to 
visit their son and daughter who are currently working in 
Canada, but it was also an opportunity to see some of the 
northern hemisphere birds and scenery. 

Canada’s land mass is 9 970 610 square kilometres, which 
makes it the world’s second largest country. The country has 
six time zones and is divided into ten provinces and three 
territories. Everything in Canada is on a grand scale. The 
terrain varies from wide plains to tall mountains. Mount Logan 
in the Yukon is Canada’s tallest peak at 6050 m above sea 
level. The Great Bear lake is the largest lake in Canada with 
an area of 31 326 square kilometres. 

Much of Canada experiences severe winters and the northern 
parts are permanently frozen, consisting of arctic tundra. Many 
of the higher mountain ranges have permanent icefields. The 
mountain ranges create zones of very low rainfall in some 
areas and high rainfall in others. However, some parts of the 
country have a relatively mild climate. (John Bottomley, former 
GFNC president and Canadian citizen, used to amaze people 
by pointing out that the southern part of Canada is further 
south than the northern part of California.) There are three 
significant mountain ranges in western Canada: the Coast 
Mountains, the Columbia Mountains and the Canadian 
Rockies. 

Naturally, with such diversity, the bird life found at different 
places in North America is heavily influenced by habitat. 

A high proportion of the birds are seasonal migrants because 
of the very cold winters and highly productive summers. The 
large land mass gives rise to numerous bird flyways. Millions 
of waders move north from South America in spring to breed 
in the Arctic during summer. A large proportion of the 
waterfowl population moves to northern Canada to breed over 
the summer months before returning to coastal zones for the 
winter. Huge numbers of land birds, including warblers, 
hummingbirds, swallows, some owls, larks, sparrows, 
blackbirds and wrens move to northern Canada during 
summer. 

The extensive seasonal bird movements mean that there is 
never a perfect time to see birds in Canada. Barry and Bernie 
discovered that many common species were missing or 
difficult to find because most of their populations had migrated 
north for the summer. 

After arriving in Vancouver, Barry and Bernie made an 
excursion to Alaska and visited the Glacier Bay area, staying 
in the small town of Gustavus. The glaciers have retreated 
significantly over the past century. Their bird list included: 
Glaucous-winged Gull, Glaucous Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, Bald 
Eagle, Common Raven, Savannah Sparrow, Dark-eyed 
Junco, American Robin, Marbled Murralet, Pelagic Cormorant, 
Pigeon Guillemot, Tufted Puffin, Surf Scoter, Red-throated 


Loon, Black-legged Kittiwake, Pomarine Jaeger, Common 
Merganser and Hermit Thrush. 

They returned to Canada and spent a week touring Vancouver 
Island. They were able to add California Quail, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Steller’s Jay, Semipalmated Plover, Mew Gull, 
Ring-billed Gull, Killdeer, Black Oystercatcher and Northern 
Flicker to their list. Leaving Vancouver Island, they crossed 
back to the mainland and travelled through the mountains of 
British Columbia and Alberta, visiting Kelowna, Revelstoke, 
Lake Louise and Jasper. The trip took in a wide range of 
habitats from high mountains with glaciers to dry valleys in the 
rain-shadow of the mountains. This excursion added 25 new 
birds species to their list, including Great Blue Heron, Canada 
Goose, Turkey Vulture and Spotted Sandpiper. 

Barry found the northern birds hard to find, particularly 
because of the thick summer vegetation that provided good 
cover for smaller birds. However, the spectacular scenery 
during the trip and the novelty of finding new species made 
the effort worthwhile. 

Barry illustrated his talk with some excellent photographs 
taken by himself and Bernie during the trip. They not only 
photographed the scenery, but also managed to capture some 
fine pictures of the birds. 


Field Naturalists’ Club of Ballarat 
60 th Anniversary 

We invite you to join us at Moorabool Reservoir Lodge on 
Saturday 17 November 2012 commencing at 12 noon for a BBQ 
lunch and to celebrate with past and present members. 

There are undercover facilities: we will provide meats for the 
BBQ, salads and desserts, tea and coffee; we ask that you bring 
your own drinks and glasses. There will be an opportunity for you 
to speak about your experiences with the club and we encourage 
you to bring along memorabilia to share with us. 

Please RSVP by Friday 26 October for catering purposes. 

Moorabool Reservoir Lodge is located on the south side of the 
reservoir at the western end of Spargo Creek Road [VicRoads 
77C2]. Take the Wallace exit from the Western Freeway, turning 
north on to Ormond Road. Continue to the intersection with 
Springbank Road and turn right (east) along it. At the next 
intersection turn left (north) and follow the road as it bends right. 
On the left will be the entrance to the Lodge where parking is 
available; further along a second entrance to the public area is 
also available. 

Contact: P.O. Box 328 W, Ballarat West 3350 

Email: ballaratfnc@gmail.com Ph. 5339 2255 or 5339 4993 
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What’s up 


...Dean Hewish 


A ll bird-watchers know that it is easy to make a quick 
decision about bird identification that turns out to be 
wrong. On a recent trip to the north of Victoria I called 
‘Grey Falcons’ when the birds turned out to be Kestrels. 

This month I am making another call that could easily turn 
out to be wrong. I will possibly make a fool of myself 
again, but if I am correct it could be of very great 
significance. 

The Mars rover Opportunity recently discovered 
something very strange. On 14 September it returned a 
photograph of a rock, code-named Kirkwood, that is 
composed of closely packed small spheres, each about 3 
mm in diameter. Some of the spheres have been eroded 
by the wind, showing they have a hard outer layer and 
softer material inside, which has a laminated structure. 

The spheres are unlike anything that has been discovered 
on Mars before. Not long after its arrival, the rover 
discovered small spheres of haematite (iron ore) 
weathered out of the rocks, but the new finds have a 
different composition, although NASA are not yet telling 
what it is (http://science.nasa.gov/science-news/science-at 
-nasa/2012/14sep_mysteryspheres/) 

NASA is understandably being very coy about the new 
find, but I almost fell off my chair when I saw the picture. If 
I had dug the rock up in my own backyard I would have 
classified it as being made up of fossil stromatolites. 

Stromatolites are among the very first signs of life on 
Earth. They form when mats of blue-green algae 
(cyanobacteria) growing in water trap sediment in the 
mucus they produce. The sediment blocks sunlight and 
the cyanobacteria cells move upward, leaving behind 
laminated layers of sediment and dead cells. Marilyn and I 
have seen quite a few examples of stromatolites. We once 


camped at Hamelin Pool in Western Australia for several 
days and watched the sun set over the living stromatolite 
beds there. I have two fossil stromatolites which I have 
sectioned and polished to show the layers. One is over 
700 million years old and is from the Flinders Ranges in 
South Australia. The other comes from Lake Marion on 
Yorke Peninsula in SA and is a thousand years old or 
perhaps even less. Fossil stromatolites come in all shapes 
and sizes but on average are very much larger than the 
Martian spheres and tend to be hemispherical rather than 
spherical. Flowever, ours have a separate evolutionary 
history and we don’t know what the conditions on Mars 
were like when the spheres formed. Stromatolites became 
much rarer when animals evolved and presumably began 
grazing on them. These days they are mostly found in 
environments where the conditions are too extreme for 
most animals. 

If the mystery spheres are really the fossil remains of 
some kind of bacterial life, then it is possible that life 
survives on Mars, perhaps below the surface where it is 
warmer and where there may be liquid water. 

As I think I have mentioned before, people have been 
intrigued by the presence of methane in the Martian 
atmosphere. On Earth, methane is mostly produced by 
living organisms. Very recently some scientists have 
proposed that the methane on Mars comes from the 
carbonaceous meteorites that have crashed on the 
surface, but that does not explain the highly uneven 
distribution of the gas. 

We shall have to wait and see if the new find turns out to 
be the first evidence of life beyond Earth. Fortunately the 
Opportunity rover is still functioning well after eight and a 
half years and is expected to continue working for some 
time. Then there is the Curiosity rover with a more 
elaborate range of sensors now safely on surface of Mars. 


Orange-bellied Parrot report 


O n and around the week-end of the 8-9 September 
the OBP survey was held with over 40 observers 
assisting. One adult OBP was observed at Swan Bay, with 
low numbers of Blue-winged Parrots recorded at locations 
such as Avalon Saltworks and Bancoora Saltmarsh. 

On behalf of the National OBP Recovery Team, Craig 
wishes to extend a sincere thank you to all who have 
helped with these surveys in 2012. From the intrepid 
volunteers who saddle up each time to the supportive and 
encouraging land-owners who allow us to visit their 
property and the Parks Victoria staff who willingly assist 
with boat transport on Swan Bay. 


...Craig Morley 

It has also been most pleasing, over the course of the 
2012 surveys, to have as many as 20 new members 
joining the not insignificant volunteer force of the Bellarine 
Peninsula OBP Working Group. Once more a big thank 
you to all who have helped! 

A recent report from the OBP Recovery Team gives 
current details of the wild and captive populations of 
OBPs. If you have not already received this from Craig via 
email or post and you would like a copy, please contact 
Craig. 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Co-ordinator 
03 5221 4604 craiamorlev5@biapond.com 
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Geelong’s gumtrees—Ironbarks 


...Trevor Pescott 


T he ironbarks gain their common name from the dense, 
deeply fissured, black, reddish-black or grey bark. 
Only one species, the Red Ironbark Eucalyptus tricarpa, is 
native to the Geelong region, but at least three others 
have been planted locally. 


compare the growth rates and suitability for more 
extensive plantings, but if this was the intention, it failed 
miserably as none of the trees, with the possible exception 
of sideroxylon, have grown well. 


Surprisingly, perhaps, tricarpa 
is included in the official plant 
list for the You Yangs. Other 
ironbarks, and in particular 
the Mugga Ironbark E. 
Sideroxylon, have been 
planted there extensively and 
over a long time. 

There is at least one tree 
beside the West Walk, close 
to our boneseed control area 
at the Top Saddle, which 
appears to be tricarpa yet in 
the immediate vicinity are 
many sideroxylon ironbarks 
that have been there for a 
long time—and they are 
obviously planted. 

If it does occur at the You 
Yangs, then all four ironbark 
species found in the Geelong 
district can be found there. 

The Grey Ironbark E. 
paniculata and the Narrow¬ 
leaved Ironbark E. creba 
have also been planted at the 
You Yangs—but not recently. 
They exist in the old 
plantations near Sandy Creek 
Road. 

One quite remarkable block, 
just at the downhill end of 
Kurrajong car-park, has a 
plantation featuring rows of 
ironbarks, with creba, 
paniculata and sideroxylon 
alternating in each row. 
Perhaps the idea was to 


If you wish to have a close 
look at creba, there are 
several at Buckley Falls, 
between the path that leads 
from the Upper Car-park 
down to the lookout at the 
wall across the river. 

But Mugga is the ironbark of 
Geelong city and suburbs. 
There are many forms, with 
foliage from green to blue- 
grey, and flowers from cream 
to deep pink, and while they 
may look different, they are 
all basically the one species. 
It is this huge variation of 
colours that has made it so 
popular in street and park 
plantings. 

Following are the features of 
the four local ironbarks. 

E. tricarpa, Red Ironbark: in 

sheltered conditions it will 
grow to 20 m tall, but along 
the coast and in exposed 
parts of the Brisbane Ranges 
it may be scarcely one metre 
tall. Bark dark grey to reddish 
-black, persistent to the small 
branches. Adult leaves 
lanceolate, 20 mm wide to 
220 mm long, concolorous 
(i.e. the same colour on both 
sides). Buds and flowers 
axillary (i.e. from the base of 
the leaves), 3-flowered, white 


Red Ironbark 



Narrow-leaved Ironbark 



The Red Ironbark is found in the Anglesea-Aireys Inlet 
(Eastern Otway Ranges) area and gives its name to 
Ironbark Basin near Point Addis. It also occurs in the 
Brisbane Ranges and Werribee Gorge, and it is the tree 
after which the box-ironbark forests of central and eastern 
Victoria are named. 


Yet nearby there are some fine Grey Ironbarks in a more 
open stand. 


The Narrow-leaved Ironbark is a small to medium tree 
and, along with the Grey Ironbark, can be distinguished 
from the other two by the buds and flowers which grow at 

the end of the branch and are 
relatively tiny. They look far 
more like those of a Red Box 
than an ironbark. 



Pink-flowered Mugga, Serendip 
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(rarely pink). Seed capsules 
about 14 mm diameter, with 5 
-6 valves. 



E. sideroxylon, Mugga 
Ironbark: grows to 25 m. 

Bark dark brown to black, 
persistent to large branches. 

Adult leaves lanceolate 15 
mm wide to 180 mm long, 
concolorous. Buds and 
flowers axillary, 7-flowered, 
white to yellow, pink even 
red. Capsules 9 mm diameter 
with 5 valves. Gre v lronbark 

Its natural range is from near 

Winton through central NSW into Queensland; planted 
extensively around Geelong. 


Of course there are other fine 
details but these are a 

reasonable guide. And of course the tree you are looking 
at may be one of the other ironbarks not listed so far for 
Geelong. 


In summary: 

If the buds, flowers and seed 
capsules are axillary, it is 
either tricarpa or sideroxylon. 
It there are 3 buds on each 
stem, it is tricarpa. If 7 or 
more, it is sideroxylon. 

If the buds, flowers and 
capsules are in terminal 
panicles, it is either creba or 
paniculata. If the bark is grey, 
it is paniculata; if dark grey to 
blackish, it is creba. 


E. creba, Narrow-leaved Ironbark: small to medium tree. 
Bark dark grey, persistent to small branches. Adult leaves 
lanceolate, 15 mm wide to 150 mm long, concolorous. 
Buds and flowers in terminal panicles (i.e. clusters at the 
end of the branch), 7-11 flowered, white. Capsules 6 mm 
diameter with 3-4 valves. 

Its natural range is north of Picton in NSW into 
Queensland. 


References: 

Brooker M. I. H & Kleinig D. A. (1991) Field Guide to 
Eucalypts, Vol. 1, South-eastern Australia, 2nd edition, 
Blooming Books, Hawthorn. 

Nicolle, Dean (2006) Eucalypts of Victoria and Tasmania, 
Blooming Books, Melbourne. 


E. paniculata, Grey Ironbark: small to medium size. Bark 
grey, furrowed and sometimes corky, persistent to small 
branches. Adult leaves lanceolate, discolorous (i.e. lighter 
coloured on one side), 15 mm wide to 230 mm long. Buds 
and flowers in terminal panicles, in 7s, white. Capsules 
7 mm in diameter with usually 5 valves. Natural range 
endemic to coastal NSW. 


Capturing Flora: 

300 years of Australian botanical art 

The Friends Group of the Geelong Botanical Gardens has 
organised a bus tour to Ballarat on Monday 29 October, 8.30 
a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

$35 members of FGBG, $45 non-members. 

Morning tea at Mt Buninyong, BYO lunch at Ballarat Botanic 
Gardens, Art Gallery of Ballarat to see the exhibition. It is the 
most comprehensive showcase of botanical art ever held in 
Australia and traces the history from the first collections by 
European explorers and settlers to the most recent artworks. 

Phone: 5222 6053 (Office hours) 
email: info@friendsgbg.org.au 


Next mammal trapping 

With our permits due for renewal later this month, we can start 
planning the search for mammals and reptiles this month and in 
November and December. 

It is intended that we will carry out a fauna survey at Gum Flat 
from 26-28 October, using Elliott, harp and funnel traps; however 
this depends on the receipt of the permits, so please contact me 
on DDescott@oDtusnet.com.au a few days before if you are able 
to be involved. 


Invitation 


Inaugural open day 

Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve 
1.30-3.30 p.m., Sunday 28 October 

Enter off Common Road. Treasure hunt for kids of all ages, 
scones and billy tea, wildflower walk, wild animal display. 
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Bird observations 
August-September 2012 


...Barry Lingham 

T his spring looks likely to be the best breeding season 
for many years, with most species making the most of 
the good conditions. There are birds active in all areas so 
it is a great time to get out and see what is happening. 

Many Pallid Cuckoos have arrived recently. They have 
been commonly sighted along roadsides and their lovely 
call can be heard in most open areas. Olive-backed 
Orioles have returned and Fairy and Tree Martins have 
been seen in good numbers. A Painted Honeyeater was 
reported in the Angair newsletter, so keep an eye on any 
areas with lots of mistletoe in the Anglesea region. 

Whiskered Terns have arrived and many are now resident 
at the Lower Barwon lakes. 

The robins that over-winter in the Geelong area lowlands 
have been on the move. The Flame, Pink and Rose 
Robins seen this month are most likely to be on passage 
to higher elevations for the summer season. Much mystery 
still surrounds the exact migratory movements of these 
robins. The Red-capped Robins are more sedentary. They 
have been reported irregularly from Long Forest and the 
You Yangs over the past decades, so it is nice to know 
these delightful birds are present. 

Jenny saw many Fluttering Shearwaters sheltering in the 
Barwon Estuary after the storms in early September. 

These birds are nearly always seen out beyond the 
breakers or in the middle of larger bodies of water such as 
Port Phillip Bay. Angus observed an unusual pelagic 


Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Emu 

1 + 

25/09/2012 

Little River, Little River-Ripley Rd, 1.3 km east of Bacchus Marsh Rd. Eggs 
hatched from nest, First noted on 7/8. 

JDg 

Brown Quail 

6e 

10/09/2012 

Swan Bay, Duck Island. Active and vocal. 

OBP 

Great Crested Grebe 

10+ 

09/09/2012 

Ocean Grove. In Barwon Estuary. 

JCrr 

Cape Petrel 

1 

31/08/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. Flying close to shore, good view from scope. 

AHa 

Fluttering Shearwater 

c300 

09/09/2012 

Ocean Grove. Large raft of these normally oceanic birds sheltering in the Barwon 
Estuary near Pelican Point. Extreme winds and high seas over past 2 days. 

JCrr 

Common Diving-Petrel 

1 

14/08/2012 

Black Rock. Beachwashed 

AHa 

White-necked Heron 

15 

08/09/2012 

Lake Connewarre. Paddock S of Barwon Heads Rd 

OBP 

Black-shouldered Kite 

2 

04/09/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. Patrolling the dunes near the Dog Beach. 

SQ 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

06/08/2012 

Highton, Baum Ores. Flew through urban yard. Repeat on 7/8. 

CRa; NRa 


1 

28/08/2012 

Inverleigh. Possibly same bird noted by CMo earlier in month. 

AHa 


1 

11/09/2012 

Wallington. White morph. 

JCrr 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

30/08/2012 

Avalon. Near airport. Beautiful adult within 3 m of car, at head height. 

RGa 


1 

08/09/2012 

Black Rock. Along track east of parking area. Harried by magpie. 

OBP 

Little Eagle 

2+ 

12/09/2012 

Hamlyn Heights, Geelong Ring Rd. 

JDg 


1 

26/09/2012 

Batesford, Moorabool River. 

SQ 

Brown Falcon 

1 

20/09/2012 

Batesford. Flying past, hindered by a magpie holding on to its tail in its beak! 

TFI; GMc 

Australian Hobby 

2 

15/09/2012 

North Geelong. Boundary of old golf course site. 

DTy 


1 

26/09/2012 

Ocean Grove. Near Barwon Bridge. 

JCrr 

Peregrine Falcon 

2 

20/09/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Anakie Gorge. Circling overhead. 

TFI;GMc 

Purple Swamphen 

cl 50 

06/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

BL 

Buff-banded Rail 

3 

09/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

JN 

Baillon's Crake 

2 

09/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

JN 


1 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

TFI 


P 

26/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

JCrr 

Australian Spotted Crake 

6 

08/09/2012 

Bancoora Beach. Behind the SLSC. 1 seen and others heard in small area. 

AHa; CW 


cl 5 

27/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. Many moving between clumps of lignum. 

BL 

Black-tailed Native-hen 

15 

27/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

BL 

Black-winged Stilt 

4 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Groves Rd. 

TFI 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

4 

11/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. Two pair. 

CMo 
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species—a Cape Petrel noted from the lighthouse at Pt 
Lonsdale. He also noted a Whimbrel in the Barwon 
Estuary. 

The lignum swamp on Lake Rd is an overflow area from 
Hospital Swamp. As reported last month, it has plenty of 
activity, and the bird numbers are still increasing. Many 
Australian Spotted Crake, Baillon’s Crake, Buff-banded 
Rail, Black-tailed Native-hen and Red-kneed Dotterels are 
present. In past years when this swamp was filled, rarities 
such Wood Sandpiper, Australian Painted Snipe and Red¬ 
necked Phalarope have been noted. Maybe we might see 
something special again! 

Last month, Jeff reported emus nesting on a farm north of 
Mt Rothwell. It seems that most of the eggs have now 
hatched. It will be interesting to find out what happens to 
the chicks. 

Observers: 

AHa, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig 
Morley; CRa, Christine Raven; CW, Cheryl West Lau; 

DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GPo, Graham 
Possingham; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JCrr, Jenny Carr; 
JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; JP, Jenny 
Possingham; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; OBP, Orange-bellied 
Parrot count team; RGa, Rob Ganly; RT, Rosemary 
Turner; SQ, Stuart Quik; PT, Peter Turner; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher. 









Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

20+ 

09/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

JN 


23 

11/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. Bird sitting near fence, possibly nesting. 

CMo 


c30 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

TFI 

Latham's Snipe 

1 

20/09/2012 

Begola Wetlands, Ocean Grove. First return of season record. 

JCrr 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

20 

10/09/2012 

Barwon Estuary. 

AHa 

Whimbrel 

1 

10/09/2012 

Barwon Estuary. 

AHa 

Eastern Curlew 

10 

10/09/2012 

Barwon Estuary. Spread along the estuary. 

AHa 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 

50+ 

05/09/2012 

Freshwater Lake. 

TFI; HP 

Painted Button-Quail 

4 

03/09/2012 

You Yangs. 

AHa; CW 


2 

09/09/2012 

Werribee Vale, West of Bacchus Marsh. In native garden within open farmland. 
Unusual habitat. 

MHe; DHe 


1 

13/09/2012 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk. Calling in mallee woodland. 

MHe 

Whiskered Tern 

c40 

06/09/2012 

Connewarre, Groves Rd swamp. 

BL 


21 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Groves Rd. Most in breeding plumage, one non-breeding. 

TFI 

Kelp Gull 

2 

04/08/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. Near lighthouse at low tide. Arguing with Pacific Gulls. 

AHa 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

26 

16/09/2012 

Wallington. One flock of 20 and another of 6. 

JDg 


3 

16/09/2012 

Yaugher. One begging with sawing call, was eventually fed by one of the others. 

TP 

Galah 

15+ 

05/09/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. On nature strip. 

RSm 

Long-billed Corella 

few 

15/09/2012 

North Geelong. Boundary of old golf course site. 

DTy 

Long-billed Corella & others 

P 

20/09/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP. One dead tree with Little Corella, Long-billed Corella, 

Galah and Sulphur-crested Cockatoo perched on it. 

TFI; GMc 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

3 

26/09/2012 

Batesford, Moorabool River. 

SQ 

Swift Parrot 

2 

04/09/2012 

Ocean Grove NR. 

AHa 

Blue-winged Parrot 

2 

08/09/2012 

Bancoora Beach. Behind the SLSC. 

AHa; CW 


P 

25/09/2012 

Aireys Inlet. Including a male with an orange belly. 

CMo 

Pallid Cuckoo 

1 

25/08/2012 

You Yangs. Spring return. 

AHa 


1 

06/09/2012 

Connewarre, Charlemont Rd near Groves Rd. 

BL 


1 

08/09/2012 

Lake Connewarre, Salt Swamp area. On fence at Bluestone School Rd, feeding. 

OBP 


2 

10/09/2012 

Lake Connewarre. South side. Interacting. 

AHa 


2 

11/09/2012 

Avalon, Cnr Beach and Pt Wilson Rds. 

AHa 


1 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Hospital Swamps Rd. and Stacey's Rd. 

TFI 


2 

15/09/2012 

Bambra. Seen and heard. 

TP 


1 

15/09/2012 

North Geelong. Boundary of old golf course site. 

DTy 


4 

27/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd. One young bird. 

JCrr 

Brush Cuckoo 

1 

20/09/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Switch Rd. 

TFI;GMc 

Eastern Barn Owl 

1 

18/08/2012 

Whittington, Whittington Primary School. Flushed into the school porch by 

Masked Lapwings. 

JPo 

Satin Bowerbird 

1 

31/08/2012 

Highton, Lower Buckley Falls car park track. Unusual visitor. 

CRa; NRa 


4 

15/09/2012 

Colac, Botanical Gardens. Uncoloured birds feeding on Lilly Pilly fruits. 

JPo; GP 

Little Wattlebird 

2 

11/09/2012 

Ocean Grove. Near the Barwon Bridge. In Coastal Teatree. 

JCrr 


3+ 

16/09/2012 

Yaugher. In banksia. Only 2nd record here. 

TP 

New Holland Honeyeater 

4 

22/09/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. Brief visits to garden in small noisy group. 

RSm 

Black-chinned Honeyeater 

2 

03/09/2012 

You Yangs. 

AHa; CW 

Painted Honeyeater 

2 

Sep 

Anglesea Heath, Harrisons Tk Nth. Per Angair Newsletter. 


Spotted Quail-thrush 

1 

22/08/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP. Near Aqueduct Tk. 

AHa 

Crested Shrike-tit 

3 

03/09/2012 

You Yangs. Pair plus a single bird. 

AHa; CW 


1 

19/09/2012 

Lederderg River, 2 km E of Bacchus Marsh. In riverside vegetation. 

MHe;DHe 


1 

19/09/2012 

Bacchus Marsh. Calling in town garden. 

MHe 

Olive-backed Oriole 

2 

13/08/2012 

You Yangs. Near Admin offices. 1 seen, 1 heard. 

AHa 


1 

22/09/2012 

Otway NP, Distillery Ck picnic ground. Calling. 

JN 

Grey Fantail 

Many 

08/09/2012 

Pt Henry Wetlands. Very active. Appeared to be mainland form. 

DTy 

Australian Raven 

1 

20/09/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Anakie Gorge. Calling. 

TFI;GMc 


1 

20/09/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Fridays Picnic Ground. Calling. 

TFI;GMc 

Little Raven 

1 

20/09/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. Three visits to garden—checking possibly nesting Red Wattlebirds. 

RSm 

Restless Flycatcher 

2 

26/09/2012 

Batesford, Moorabool River. 

SQ 

Jacky Winter 

1 

20/09/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Steiglitz. Perched on fence. 

TFI;GMc 

Scarlet Robin 

1 

20/09/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Switch Rd. Near entrance to NP. 

TFI;GMc 

Red-capped Robin 

2 

27/08/2012 

Long Forest. 

AHa 


1 

03/09/2012 

You Yangs. 

AHa; CW 


1 

13/09/2012 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk. Female or imm. 

DHe 

Flame Robin 

1 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. Sth side of road. Brown bird 

TFI 

Rose Robin 

1 

08/09/2012 

Pt Henry Wetlands. Female or juv. M 

DTy 

Pink Robin 

1 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. S side of road. Female 

TFI 

Australian Reed-Warbler 

few 

02/09/2012 

Pt Henry. Spring return 

DTy 

Little Grassbird 

c60 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

TFI 

Brown Songlark 

1 

11/09/2012 

Avalon, Cnr Beach and Pt Wilson Rds. 

AHa 

Fairy Martin 

c50 

14/09/2012 

Marshall, Cnr Brealeys Lane and Jendes Lane 

TFI 


c60 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Groves Rd. 

TFI 


30 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Lake Rd lignum swamp. 

TFI 


40+ 

25/09/2012 

Wensleydale, Gherang Rd. Culvert with 20 pairs of Fairy Martins building nests. 

JDg 

Tree Martin 

6e 

06/09/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Loose flock with some Welcome Swallows. Rare here. 

CMo 


26+ 

14/09/2012 

Marshall, Cnr Brealeys Lane and Jendes Lane. 

TFI 


20 

14/09/2012 

Connewarre, Groves Rd. 

TFI 

Zebra Finch 

5 

11/09/2012 

Avalon, Cnr Beach and Pt Wilson Rds. 

AHa 

Diamond Firetail 

2 

27/08/2012 

Long Forest. Building a nest 

AHa 


1 

03/09/2012 

You Yangs. 

AHa; CW 

Eurasian Tree Sparrow 

1 + 

12/08/2012 

Edwards Pt. Possible new location for this species. 

AHa 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Tuesday 9 October 2012 
The Biodiversity of the Brisbane Ranges 
Cathy Powers 

GBG Meeting Rooms, 7.00 p.m. for a cuppa before a 7.30 start. 
Contact: Lorraine 5243 0636 


Geelong Bird Report 2009 

This Bird Report, the first by the new editor Craig Morley, was 
printed in mid-September and is available for purchase at Club 
or Bird Group Meetings (cost $10). Copies are also available by 
post for an additional $5 by contacting the Club (see inside 
back cover of this Naturalist for contact details). Copies of 
Checklist of the Birds of the Geelong region are also available. 


Boneseed Pull You Yangs 
Saturday 6 October 2012 

As we were unable to complete our boneseed pull in August, 
we have scheduled another ‘working bee’. The last section of 
the road up to the Saddle carpark is now four-wheel drive only, 
but we managed to ferry people up to the site in May quite 
successfully, so we will do that again this month so that we can 
get to work on the downhill part of our site. If you have a four- 
wheel drive and can bring others with you, please try to do so. 

When: Saturday 6 October between 9.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. 
Please try to arrive before 10.00 a.m. to assist in transporting 
people up the hill. 

Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle Drive to 
Rockwell Road—the gate will be unlocked. Please replace it 
after entering this normally restricted area. 

You can then proceed to the T-intersection and park there and 
ring Rob’s mobile number below if you have a conventional car, 
or continue to the Saddle carpark if you have an appropriate 
vehicle. 

Bring: For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye protection (some 
safety glasses will be available if you do not have any). Please 
wear suitable clothing (long sleeves, long trousers) and solid 
footwear. 

Plus: Water, morning tea, lunch; and sunscreen and hat or rain 
gear, depending on the weather. 

Contact: Beforehand: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob 
Beardsley 5241 1951. 

On the day: Rob Beardsley 0418 534 075 to arrange transport 
for the last section. 


Mailing roster 

October: Joan & Tibor Korn 
November: Sheila Silver 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 25 October 2012 
Wooloomanata 
Leader: Craig Morley 

Once more we have been granted permission to visit this 
private property to the west of the You Yangs. It contains some 
very interesting habitat and affords the opportunity to see 
several species which are difficult to see anywhere else around 
Geelong. We may have the chance to see such delights as 
Rainbow Bee-eaters and Black-chinned Honeyeaters to name 
a couple. 

Meet: For a 9 a.m. start at the car park off Sandy Creek Rd. 
(VICroads Edn 6 map 77 H9). Craig will be waiting here. Please 
be punctual, as you may get left behind, as the aim is to then 
move from here and drive through the plantation. NB: no car¬ 
pooling arrangements at other venues have been made. 

Finish: approximately 1:30 p.m. 

Bring: Lunch and drinks to carry. We will have morning tea/ 
lunch along the creek. Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope 
(optional), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, raingear, a warm 
jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. 

Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604, Polly 5244 0182 


GFNC excursion 

Sunday 21 October 2012 

Brisbane Ranges—Little River gorge and 
surrounds 

Leaders: MarkTrengove and Bruce Lindsay 

This will be another chance to enjoy some birds and spring 
flowering, but also for those so inclined to do a bit of hiking. We 
will meet at Mark Trengove’s property and then divide into two 
groups—one to stroll quietly round Mark’s own little patch of 
bush, and the other to head to Little River Gorge for something 
more challenging with a bit of geology thrown in. 

Meet: 9.45 a.m. 35 Murphy Rd, Staughton Vale (Melway 2011 
map 11 A8). See also the map on inside front cover. Please try 
to carpool with friends before you leave Geelong. 

Bring: Strong walking shoes; morning tea to carry, lunch, 
afternoon tea, drinks and snacks; wet weather gear and/or hats 
and sunscreen as the weather dictates; binoculars and camera. 

Contact: Bruce Lindsay Ph. 5223 2394 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2012 

-2013 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

bruceli ndsay@aapt. net. au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 



Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner@ozemail.com.au 

Minute Secretary 

Committee Member 

Vacant 



IT II 

John Bell 5261 

3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

II II 

Barry Ling ham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

IT If 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

II II 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 


II If 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Belmont Escarpment Group 

' Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerri ngot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Web-master 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Yvonne Campbell 

52225887 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 


Coming events 


OCTOBER 2012 

NOVEMBER 2012 

2 

General Meeting: Frogs—Ade Foster 

6 

General Meeting: Hydrogeology of the Geelong 

9 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: 


region—Ben Cairns 

13-21 

ANN campout, Canberra 

13 

Plant Group: Workshop 

18 

Bird Group: Birds of Kenya and Tanzania—Craig 

15 

Bird Group: Meeting 


Morley 

18 

Excursion: Mud Islands 

21 

Excursion: Brisbane Ranges private property 

22 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

25 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday 29 October 2012 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning — 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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